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, Y DRUNK.” 
We often hear it said of a man who,drinks intoxicat- 
ing liquors, “He is beastly drunk ;” but this is. & great. 
“scandal to the poor Beasts ; for, there are very few beasts 
that canbe made to drink these liquors; and you can 
never get any of them drunk but once. Even the hog 
and the monkey, in this respect, are wiser than men. 
A man in Virginia was talking to another man, trying to 
persuade him to leave off drinking; and he told him 
that a man was the only creature who would drink 
liquor, after it had once made him drunk. The other 
man said he did not believe it. “Well,” said he, “ you 
may try it upon my old fat hog, and if you can get him 
drunk twice, you shall have him.” So the man went 
and mixed some whiskey with the hog’s food and gave 
it to him; and he ate it and got drunk. Some days af- 
terwards, the man came again, expecting to get the hog 
for his own. So he mixed up his food again with whis- 
key, and poured it into the trough. The old fellow got 
up from his bed, and put his nose to the mess, and root- 
ed in it, and said—(for it was the only way he could say 
he did not like it) “voogh! voogh!” and would not 
touch it. 





One of the reformed drunkards, who came from Balti- 
more to New York a few weeks since, and delivered 
some very interesting lectures, said he once owned a 
monkey which he thought a great deal of, and would sell 
him for no price. He used to take him with him when 
he went out to hunt, and gather chesnuts. Jack would 
run up the tree and out on the limbs and shake them till 
all the chestnuts fell off, and if one hung on after shaking 
the limb he would knock it off with his fist. One day 
when Jack and his master were returning from gathering 
chestnuts, his master stopped as usual to get his brandy 
and spgar. Not drinking all, he handed the glass to 
Jack, who drank off the “bottom of the tumbler” and 
seemed highly pleased with his new beverage. Soon 
Jack began to caper around the room and cut all man- 
ner of “monkey shines,” to the no small amusement of 
his master and the by-standers. 

The drunkard was so much pleased that he determin- 
ed to repeat the fun next day, and call in some of his 
drinking companions to have a frolic themselves and see 
the monkey have a spree. 

Next morning, Jack’s master went to call him to eat 
his breakfast, and for the first time since he had owned 
him, he did not find him sitting on the outside of his 
cage waiting for his food.. He looked in and Jack lay 
all curled up and as still as though he was dead—“ Jack, 
get up,” said his master, “Come out and get your break- 
fast.” The monkey raised himself up on his hind legs 
very slowly, rubbed his eyes and pressed his hand on 
his forehead, as much as to say, “I have got a bad head- 
ache.” “I knew just how he felt,” said the reformed 
drunkard. “I have felt so an hundred times after being 





drunk over night.” Jack was sick and they had to give 
up their. fun for that day. After afew days Jack got 
well again, and his master and ¢ompanions took him 
with them to the grocery to have the promised spree. 
The men called for their liquor aad just. before they 
took up their glasses, “Make Jack)a glass of toddy,” 
said his mester. Jack kept his e 
mixed up the brandy and sugar, andjs 
much frightened. ‘The bar-keeper gehout Jack’s glass. 
“Come, Jack,” said hisamaster, ' ssir, and drink: 
your glass with us.” Jack never had disobeyed his 
owner, but now the more he urged and threatened, the 
farther he ard off. He then tried to catch him and 
make him drink, but Jack sprang out doors, and ran up 
on the roof of the house. His master picked up a raw- 
hide, followed him out of doors—shook it at him as he 
sat on the roof, and told him he would flog him if he did 
not come down immediately ; but no threats would bring 
down the heretofore obedient monkey. He next brought 
out a gun, and threatened to shoot him if he did not 
come down. He was very much frightened at the gun 
and ran over the other side of the roof. His master then 
got two other men to go the other side with guns, so 
they left no alternative for Jack, but either to come down 
or be shot. But Jack had no idea of being shot or com- 
ing down to drink the stuff which made him so sick be- 
fore—so when he saw they would shoot him on either 
side of the roof, he jumped up on the chimney 4nd went 
down on the inside out of their reach, The speaker 
then said to the audience very energetically, “is there 
any man in this house that has not got so much sense as 
a monkey! 
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NARRATI . 
BY MRS. S. BROBQHTON. 

“It is very lonely, mamMa,” murmured a 
fair haired lovely girl, as she rested upon the 
sofa one evening, ‘it is lonely now, and the 
nights seem very long. Shall I never see papa 
more?” ‘Yes, my love, you will see him ina 
brighter world than this.” ‘ But this is a fair 
world,” said the little girl, “I love to run and 
play in the sunshine, and pick the water cresses 
from the brooks; and when the weather is a lit- 
tle warmer, I shall go down and gather the-blue- 
eyed violet, that pa said was like me.” 

“Too like, I fear,” said the mother, as the 
crystal tear trembled on the drooping lid. ‘But 
my dear child, there is a fairer world than this, 
where flowers never fade; where clouds never 
hide the light of that glorious sky; for the glory 
of Him whose name is Love, beams brightly and 
forever in those golden courts; the trees that 
grow on the banks of the river which waters that 
blessed place, never fade as they do in this world, 
and when friends meet there, they will be parted 
no more, but will sing hymns of praise to God 
and the Lamb forever.” 

‘*‘ And shall I go to that happy place when I] 
die? and will you go home with me?” said the 
little child. ‘* Yes,” said the mother, “ we shall 
both go in God’s own time, when he calls us from 


this life, we shall dwell forever in his presence.” 
* * * * ¥ 








It was but a little while, and the mother bent 
over the grave of this little frail flower of intel- 
lect, withered by the untimely frost.of death. 
But was she alone when in twilight shade, she 
sat upon the grassy mound, where the deep and 
yearning hopes of that fond heart were gathered 
in oblivion’s silence? Oh! no. The soft and 








silvery tones of buried love whispered .in. th® 
breeze that lifted the drooping flowers over- 
charged with the dewy tears of night. The dia- 
mond stars that one bysone, come forth upon 
their shining watch, seemed beaming with the 
light of that deathless flame, which burned un- 
dimmed upon the inmost shrine of her heart, and 
she enjoyed, in the holy hours of solitude, that 
communion of pure spirits, which our exalted 


faith alone can best w.—Youth’s M 
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_ 
FAMILY SCENES; 
Or, the influence of an elder sister. 

“Take care of the children, Sarah,” said 
Mrs. B. as she was going out for an evening 
visit. 

Sarah returned to the parlor as soon as the 
front door was closed, remembering that she was 
to be first directress for that evening at least. 

“Ellen,” said she to a sister of eight years 
old, ‘Come and take your work.” Ellen was 
on the carpet, playing with a younger brother 
and sister, and did not answer immediately. 
‘¢ Don’t you hear me?” said Sarah, ‘* Come and 
take your work.” 

‘6 Well, I will come in two or three minutes,” 
said Ellen, ** Willy wants me to play with him a 
little while, because puss won’t stay in the wagon 
without I hold her.” 

‘* No,” said Sarah, “ you must not stop a min- 
ute. Mother said you must sew on your apren 
till tea was ready.” 

“Well,” persisted Ellen, “but she always 
waits a minute if Willy wants me.” 

‘We shall see what mother will say when 
she comes home,” said Sarah, “I shall tell her 
that you don’t mind me.” 

Thus threatened, Ellen came to the table and 
took her work, but not feeling by any means in 
the mood to do her best, she pulled her needle 
through in a hurry, knotted and broke her 
thread, and really did her work very badly. 

“ Why Ellen,” said Sarah, as she examined 
her work, ‘‘ what stitches these are; I could see 
them half acrossthe room. You must pick them 
all out.” 

Ellen now began to cry, and sobbed and 
rubbed her eyes until tea was on the table. 
“Ellen,” said Sarah, as they sat at the table, 
‘you can’t have any cake to-night, because you 
have not behaved well.” 

“I will tell mother of you,” said Ellen, as she 

began to cry. 
It was not an hour after tea, and the 
children’s bed-time had come. “It is half past 
seven,” said Sarah to Ellen; “ It is time for you 
and Jane to go to bed.” Ellen was at the mo- 
ment deeply interested in reading the stories in 
a little book which her uncle had given her in 
the morning. ‘‘ Do, Sarah, let me read just this 
one story. It won’t take but two or three min- 
utes.” 

*“*No,” said Sarah, taking the book and put- 
ting it into her drawer; ‘‘ mother said you must 
go at half past seven, and it is time now.” 

“fT wish mother would never go abroad,” said 
Ellen mournfully, as she was going out of the 
room. 

‘“¢ IT wish you would behave well when she does 
go,” said Sarah, and the sisters parted with no 
very kind feelings towards each other. 

Will the “elder sisters” who read this, just 
ask themselves wherein Sarah was wrong? It 
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may give them a hint which will help them in| 
their own duty to the younger members of the 
family.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


—_—~— 
, NO SCHOOL. 

“Good! good!—how glad I be, mother! mas- 
ter said there wouldn’t be any school all next 
week!” exclaimed little Henry, as he ran home 
from school one Saturday. 

“Why, Henry,” said his mother, “I am sur- 
prised to know that you are displeased with 
your school, and are so glad when it is discon- 
tinued for a season.” 

* But, mother, I watitea little time to play, you 
know,” said Henry, ding out of the house. 

When Monday came, the little boy commenc- 





ed his sport, but before the day was half gone, 
he ran into his mother’s room so tired that he 
could hardly stand. He scarcely knew what to 
do with himself the other part of the day. He 
began to wish there was a school. The next 
day he was still more tired, and he said to his 
mother, ‘“‘ I do not enjoy myself half so ea 
I do when I attend school; for then I can study 
part of the day and play the rest. Now it is all 
play and I don’t know what to do with myself. 
I shall be glad when Monday comes.” 

‘It is just as I thought it would be,” said his 
mother. ‘Those boys who are the most stu- 
dious at school generally enjoy themselves the 
best—are the most happy and contented. Idle 
boys are always unhappy. Now I trust when 
the week is past, you will goto your school with 
the determination of being more attentive to 
your studies.” 

Henry amused himself as well as he could the 
remainder of the week, and on the following 
Monday went to school. He was attentive to 
his studies and confessed that he was happier. 
And he has often been heard to say, “I hope 
there will not be another vacation.” 

Do all my little readers love their school as 
much.as Henry did? Would you rather study 
than play? I trust you would. ThenI am sure 
you are happy, and I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that you will become industrious and useful 
citizens.—Portland Tribune. . 


ountiiiparens 
THE CHURCH-YARD PRATTLER, 

Little Bessy Sawyer was between five and six 
years old, and lived with her mother, whose name 
was Susan. 

Susan brought up little Betsey very nicely; 
for she taught her to knit, to sew, and to read. 
Indeed, she could read very prettily, when she 
was not in too great a hurry; so that often and 
often Susan heard a chapter in the Testament 
read to her, while she was busy washing, iron- 
ing, or mending stockings. 

Susan had taught little Bessy, that all the peo- 
ple in the world are sinners, and that Jesus 
Christ died that sinners might be saved, and that 
we must believe on him. She also wanted to 
convince Bessy that life was uncertain. She 
one day gave her a piece of packthread, that 
she might go into the burying ground and meas- 
ure the little graves. Away went Bessy, talking 
all the way to herself. When she came to the 
gate, she went on prattling in this manner:— 

‘Mother told me to take this piece of string 
with me into the burying-ground, and measure 
the shortest graves, and so I will; but I hardly 
know how I shall manage to open the gate. 
When I can’t do any thing the first time, moth- 
er says, ‘“‘ Try again;” so I must try again, I 
suppose, till I get in. 

“Well, I am up the steps, however, though I 
am such a little tiny; and now, if I can but un- 
do the fastening—Come, come, I have got in 
withont much trouble. 

** Yonder is a very little grave; I will take my 
string and measure it; for I was only to measure 
the little ones. The string is just as long as I 
am, so I shall know in a minute how big the 





children are who are under the hillock. Now I 
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am come up close to it, the grave seems bigger 
than it did before. 

“There, I will lay the string along the top, 
and let it hang down at the end. Ah! I have 
pulled it too far, and must go to the other end, 
and pull it back again. Well, that is very odd! 
Why, it is just as long as the string. 

«© O, see! there is‘a verse on the stone; I will 
read it. 

“The flower in the meadow, 
The jeaf on the tree, 

The rush by the river, 
Are pictures of me. 

“In freshness and.beauty 
They flourished a day ; 

I bloomed for a season, 
Then withered away! 


‘‘ Those are very pretty verses. Whata thing 
it was to be withered like a leaf! I can’t make 
it out, how anybody can put verses over them- 
selves when they dre under the green grass. I 
know how it is now, the stonemason puts them 
there. I wonder if he would put g little verse 
over me, if I was to die, and be puffunder a hil- 
lock. But mother says, that all children who 
love Jesus Christ go to heaven; so I will try to. 
love him a great deal. 

‘“‘ This is a little grave, it is less than the oth- 
er. Why, my stringis ever so much longer; and 
yonder is another grave quite as short, and it has 
got some verses too. 

“O whisper not within thy heart, 
‘I am too young to die ? 

For thousands, younger than thou art, 
In death and darkness lie. 

“To summon thee to meet thy doom, 
How quick may be the call! 

E’en while thou bendest o’er my tomb, 
The dart of death may fall.” 

“T must bring Fanny Hawkes with me; for 
she says she shall live to be an old woman, and 
walk about with a stick, and wear a cap; but I 
will show her the little graves, and the verses, 
and hear what she will say then. 

‘Mother says that a great many children die 
before they are as old as I am; and I see that 
she is right. Mg string tells me that. 

‘‘ What a tall@hing a steeple is! It must be 
the tallest thing 1 e world. How the birds 
can stand on th éathercock, I can’t think. 
My head would tu giddy, and I should come 
down plump, I’m sure I should. 

“If I had a longer string, I couldn’t measure 
the steeple; but God is higher than the steeple, 
and mother says, ‘‘He is every where at the 
same time.” 

‘¢ Here is another little stone with verses on 
it. Mother says, ‘‘ Look for a pin, and you'll 
find it; and so it is with a little grave; I could 
not have thought there had been so many. I 
must read these verses. 

“ At five years old my heart was light, 
With health my cheek was red ; 

But sickness came, and I lie here, - 
Though young, amidst the dead. 

“Tf thou art young, make no delay, 
Before thy God to bend ; 

And thus put up a prayer to Him 
Who is the sinner’s Friend. 

“ Whate’er in this uncertain world 
My fading life may be, 

My Saviour, grant that I may spend 
Eternity with thee. 

*¢ That’s what mother says. It does not mat- 
ter whether we die soon or late, so that we go 
to heaven after, and live forever with the Sa- 
viour. Now I should like to look into heaven, 
where Jesus Christ is on his golden ghrone, with 
saints and angels round him. 

‘‘[ wonder that we never hear the angels 
playing their golden harps, and singing; but then 
heaven is up so very high; yes, that is the rea- 
son that we can’t hear them. 

‘“‘Now I will measure one more grave, and 
then go. Ay, this is the shortest I have seen; it 
is a baby’s grave, am sure. My stringis much 





too long for it. 

stone at the end. 
“ Two little babes this death-bed share ; 
However young, prepare! prepare!” 

As soon as Bessy had read these lines, she 
set off on her way home, to tell her mother 
how she opened the gate, and all about the little 
graves she had measured with the string. 

Nor did she forget to go round to Fanny 
Hawkes, to tell her of the lines over the two lit- 
tle babes. ‘ Yousee,”’ said she, ‘‘ that you must 
not be too sure of living till you are an old wo- 
man, walking with a stick, and wearing a cap 
upon your head.” 


The verse is very short on the 








MORALITY. *, 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CELEBRATION AT ROCKPORT, 

The Anniversary of our National Indepen- 
dence was celebrated in Rockport, on Monda 
July 5th, by the children of the Sabbath Schools, 
all of whom are also soldiers of the ‘Cold Wa- 
ter Army.” At an early hour in the afternoon, 
the teachers and scholars, connected with the 
Sabbath Schools of three religious societies, as- 
sembled in the Orthodox Meetinghouse, which 
was filled to overflowing. Here, several appro- 
priate hymns were sung by the children, with 
very good effect, and a very interesting address 
was given by Rev. Mr. Nickels of Gloucester. 
Rev. Mr. Gale also addressed the children, in a 
very spirited and happy manner. 

They then formed in procession and proceed- 
ed toa grove, which had been previously pre- 
pared for the occasion. The children were pro- 
vided with three banners, on which were printed 
the following mottos: ‘S.S. the nation’s hope.” 
‘*Cold Water Army.” ‘ Large streams from lit- 
tle fountains flow, Great Sots from moderate 
drinkers grow.”’ Immediately after their en- 
trance into the grove, the following hymn was 
sung in the tune, Auld Lang Syne. 

With banner and with badge we come, 
An army true and strong, 

To fight against the hosts of Rum— 
And this shall be our song ; 

We love the clear Cold Water Springs, 
Supplied by gentle showers ; 


We feel the strength cold water brings. 
The victory is ours. 


“Cold Water Army ” is our name, 
O may we faithful be, 

And so in truth and justice claim, 
The blessings of the free. 

We love, &c. 

Though others love their rum and wine 
And drink till they are mad, 

To water we will still incline 
To make us strong and glad. 

We love, &c. 

I pledge to thee this hand of mine, 
In faith and friendship strong ; 

And fellow soldiers we will join, 
The chorus of our song ; 

We love, &c. 


Refreshments were provided for the whole as- 
sembly. After a recess for recreation, the hymn 
was sung commencing, 

“Our youthful hearts with Temperance burns,” 
and the procession marched to the green in front 
of the Meetinghouse, where they sung several 
tunes, and then dispersed to their homes. The 
children were highly gratified, and the whole 
exercises were calculated to leave a pleasing im- 


pression on the minds of all present. E. W. G. 
Rockport, July, 1841. 








From the Vermont Chronicle. 
COLD WATER ARMY. 

Hanover, N. H. July 5th.— The Cold Water 
Army, one hundred and fifty strong, marched 
from the Plain at 2 o’clock, to a shady spot 
one mile north. As the Army approached, they 
found a concourse of spectators in waiting, whom 
the army saluted in full chorus, 


“ With banner and with badge we come,” &c. 
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Prayer was offered by Rev. J. Richards, and 
also a few introductory remarks. The Army 
then sung, 

“Friends we bid you welcome here,” &c. 


think and examine, they see they are altogether 
wrong. Let me explain my meaning by relat- 
ing what I saw a few days since in one of our 
streets. Some boys had collected in a by-place 


Mr. Hood next addressed the army, showing |to play, as there was no school that afternoon. 
the superiority of God’s distilleries over the nau-| Every thing went on pleasantly for a long time. 
seous and reptile processes of man’s invention. | But at length there was some disagreement, their 
How the rain and the dew distils from the clouds, | sport stopped, and by threats, daring and push- 


filtrates through the earth, and comes up bub-|ing, they had advanced to the street. 


bling, and sparkling, and life-giving. 


Sometime 
before I approached them I saw two of their 


Mr. Butler then sung a comic cold-water song, |number had commenced the contest and were 


at which the army testified their satisfaction. 


Mr. Orcutt, addressed the army, showing the | should be victorious. 


struggling in each other’s arms, to see who 
One of them, much larger 











resemblance between the corps of boys on board | than the other, seemed to be confident that the 


our government vessels ; both enlisted to main-| other had something in his hand which belonged pl 


tain Independence, the army the mostimportant—|to him, and exerted himself to the utmost to 


fighting against the worst enemy. 


wrest it from him. He got both of his hands 


Mr. Diamond instructed the army on the im-| and exclaimed, “ give it to me, you have got it— 


portance of learning to say “ No.” 


“The bish- | it is mine—I will have it.” 


And then he threw 


ops in England wanted our fathers to go to|him upon the ground—knocked off his hat, and 


church and say prayers after their fashion; and | hurt him very much. 


they said *‘ No.” 


At the same time the oth- 


Thinking so, they came here. | er declared that he had nothing that belonged to 
The king afterwards asked them to pay three|him, and bid the boy let him alone. 


But the 


cents tax on every pound of tea, to help him/| great boy said, “I know you have got it, and I 


build a great house. They said “ No.” 
king once asked a young man, named Daniel 
to drink a glass of wine every day. 
“No.” 
When they ask youto drink rum, brandy, gin 
what will you say? 

Army. No. 


A great | will not let you go till you give it up,” and then 


»|he rolled him over and struck him. Both began 


‘ He said|to be very angry, each threatened the other, 
Let us see now if you can say ‘‘ No.” |and greatly abused him by indecent language 


,|and blows. As the contest grew more severe, 
and in the midst of their deepest fury, I came 
up by their side and stopped. The large boy 


Mr. Diamond. O, that’s a very faint “No.”|seeing me, feeling somewhat ashamed, and 


Give us a better one. 

Army. NO. 

Mr. D. That'll do very well. 
you drink wine? 

Army. NO! 

Mr. D. Cider? 

Army. NO. 


thinking I was about to interfere, partly relaxed 
his grasp, and his companion immediately sprung 


Will any of|away from him to the other side of the way. 


‘‘ There,” said he as the other appeared again, 
‘‘now look in your pocket and see if you have 
not got it.” The large boy thrust his hand into 
his pocket, and drew out a white marble, which 


Mr. D. Do you want me to talk to you any |he had said repeatedly the other boy had stolen 


more? 

Army. NO. 

The Army thought Mr. Diamond made 
sparkling speech, and thereupon fell upon th 


collation of cake, nuts, and raisins, in a very | thought you had it.” 
natural way, and appeased their thirst with sat- 


from him. ‘ There, didn’t I tell you I hadn’t 
it,” said the boy. ‘ Well,” replied the other, in 
aja subdued tone of voice, ‘why didn’t you tell 
e|me I had it? then I should let you alone. I| 


isfying draughts of cold water, after which they |on with their play. 


returned in their martial order, escorting a long 


procession of spectators. They marched throug 
the village, singing as they marched, 


“ Our youthful hearts with temperance burn, 
Away, away, the bowl.” 


Arrived at the rendezvous, the commander (Mr. |et all the while. 
Joseph Lord) presented thanks for their soldier- 


like behaviour, and proposed that the Arm 


meet once a fortnight for instruction and disci-|it violently upon his playfellow. 
pline,—also that they report themselves punctu- 


ally at the Sabbath School. These votes bein 


passed, the throne of grace was again address- 


ed, with thanks for the protection and_ blessin 
which had so manifestly crowned the day, an 
the Army was disbanded. 


All concerned in these festivities felt that they 
were rational, pleasing, and in all good con- 
Childhood was pleased, and gravity 
looked gay. The comic and the serious were 
The 
banners, the badges, and the mottos suspended 
on the trees,—the talk about independence from 
a foreign yoke, and the dissuasives from intem- 
perance, a worse yoke, unquestionably left im- 


science. 


blended in light and shade not offensive. 


pressions, which will not be forgotten. I. 


[The Badge used at Hanover is a beautiful 
article,—a piece of ribbon, with appropriate 


motto and devices. 


Cold Water Armiesin Ver-| much like reason. 


h|trouble grows out of one little mistake. 


g little marble. 


g|again lest you strike without a cause? 
d|I right in doing this? 
fend Him? 





boy thought another had got his marble, and fell . 
to beating him, and abusing him in the most an-| ‘ry, in the first place, to find out what his duty is.”” 
gry tones, when the marble was in his own pock- , f ' 
How easily he might have pre- long either, if he really wishes to know it. 
vented all this difficulty, had he stopped to think will of God is the foundation of all our duties; 
y |and put his hand into his pocket, before he laid and an honest man, or boy either, can commonly 
How very fool- | tell what God will think to be right or wrong in 

ish and wicked were both to get angry about a| bis conduct. 
After reading this, will you not ; ; 
think before your angry passions rise, and think | te very plainly written down for us, do you not! 
Ask am | When it is not exactly written down in the Bi- 
Shall I please God, or of- ble, what we should do, still, if we will think, 


Temedy the fault, one of them came, and look- 
ing at the work, seemed to know that it was 
wrong, and immediately began to take down the 
ceiling from the lower wall; he then raised it to 
the same height with the opposite wall, and made 
a new ceiling, in Mr. Huber’s presence, with the 
pieces of the old one. 

“If that ant did not know how to think, I am 
mistaken.” 

‘*T must confess, children, it does seem very 
much like thinking; and if it was not thinking, 
we must, at any rate, own it ‘was something, 
which, in this case, did quite as well; for no 
thought of man could have hit upon a better 
an. 

But if the ant knew how to think, as a man 
does, do you suppose it would ever have made 
the mistake? Would not the workmen have all 
agreed beforehand what they were to do, and 
how it should be done, so that there might be no 
need of pulling down any of the work, because 
it would not suit. 

I think that this story, while it shows us some- 
thing like reason in one particular instance, 
shows us also that in general the ant has not rea- 
son like ours. 

Now can any of you inform me what the Bi- 
ble says about the ant? 

‘“*Oh yes; it says, “‘ Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard, consider her ways, and be wise.’ ” 

Then, whenever you have any lessons assign- 
ed you, remember what the Bible says to the 
sluggard, and go and learti them at once. 

When your teacher is satisfied with your con- 
duct and recitations, I doubt not you feel far 
more cheerful and happy, than you would, if you 
had neglected to learn your lessons. For such 
are apt to be the feelings of those who have 
done their duty. 

I am very well persuaded, that there is no 
such thing as real, solid happiness in this world, 
but in that man who acts from a sense of duty. 

I do not mean to say, that a man, even when 
he doves his duty, always feels comfortable or 


It was but ‘a minute, be-|>*Pppy> 4 onecs but he will be more apt to feel 
fore both were pleasant again, and ready to go| 8% than if he did not do his duty; and { do say 


that no man, who does not act from a sense of 


Now, my young readers, you see how much duty, is likely to feel anything like happiness 
One| Very often or very long. 


‘Then a man who wishes to be happy will 


To be sure he will; and he need not try very 
The 


You know where a great many of our duties 


we shall very often find out what to do, from 





what is written. 
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THE WHITE ANT, 
HAPPINESS IN DOING OUR DUTY. 








I will relate a story about these ants, which I 


mont can be supplied by sending their orders to|arately,—I mean without attending to the work 


Whipple & Damrell, Boston. Eprror. | 
—— 


From the S. S. Treasury. 
A MISTAKE, 


Mr. Editor,—Your young readers probably 
know that they, as well as older persons, are 
liable to be in an error, and to do wrong things 


under mistaken notions. 


are right and doing well, but when they stop to 


not meet. 
Mr. Huber saw just such a case; the ceiling, 





Your parents send you to school, and teach- 
ers are provided for instructing you. Now sup- 
pose that John should play the truant; he would, 
in doing so, disobey what God has commanded 


There is a small animal, called the white ant, |!" the Bible, just as much as if the Bible did 
common to Africa and the East Indies, about | 8#Y, “‘ A boy shall not play the truant;” for the 
which I could tell you many curious things. Bible does say, “‘ Children, obey your parents,” 
These insects build something like a city, with |2"4 John could not be a truant without disobey- 
bridges, stairs, roads, and tunnels under ground. |!98 his parents, who bade him go to school. 


There is another thing I wish you to under- 


think is most wonderful, because it appears so| Stand. John, as you see, would not only diso- 
They all seem to work sep- bey his parents, which is wicked, but he would 


commit a sin against God. That is always the 


of others; of course, sometimes the work done thing to look at first. 
by different ants on opposite sides of the same nvr 
gallery or hall will not suit; one wall will be} not very sure is right, we should always stop 
higher than the other, so that the ceilings will |‘° ask ourselves whether God will be pleased 


When we are about to do something, that we 


with it. 
Now if you do not understand what TI mean, 


f which was begun from one wall, would have | ‘el! me; for you should always tell any person, 
They may think they | just reached the other wall about half way up ;| Wo is trying to teach you something, when you 
and while he was wondering how the ants would | 49 not understand what is said to you. 








— 
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MARGARET DAVIDSON. 

This young lady, whose biography has just been pre- 
pared by one of the most gifted writers of our country, 
was the sister of Lucretia Davidson, whose memoirs 
have been many years before the public. The latter 
died in the 17th year of her age when the subject of the 
present biography was 2 1-2 years old. The former 
died a short time since in her 16th year. The interest- 
ing circumstances attending the close of her life are 
thus stated. 

My husband and Mrs. H. were both of them 
anxious that I should retire and get some rest, 
but I did not feel the want of it, and impressed 
as I was with the idea that this was the last night 
she would pass on earth, [ could not go to bed. 
But othi rs saw not the change, and to satisfy 
them, I went at twelve to my room, which open- 
ed into her’s. There I sat, listening to every 
sound. All seemed quiet. I twice opened the 
door, and Mrs. H. said she slept, and had taken 
her drink as often as directed, and again urged 
me to go to bed. . A little after two, I put on my 
night dress, and laid down. Between three and 
four Mrs. H. came in haste for ether. I pointed 
to the bottle, and sprang up. She said, I en- 
treat, my dear Mrs. Davidson, that you do not 
rise; there is no sensible change, only a turn of 
oppression. She closed the door, and I hasten- 
ed to rise, when Mrs. H. came again, and said, 
Margaret has asked for her mother. I flew—she 
held the bottle of ether in her own hand, and 
pointed to her breast. I poured it on her head 
and chest. She revived. **I am better now,” 
said she. ‘‘ Mother, you tremble, you are cold, 
put on your clothes.” I stepped to the fire, and 
threw on a wrapper, when she stretched out both 
her arms, and exclaimed, “ Mother, take me in 
your arms.” I raised her, and seating myself 
on the bed, passed my arms around her waist; 
her head dropped upon my bosom, and her ex- 
pressive eyes were raised to mine. That look I 
shali never forget; it suid—* Tell me, mother, is 
this death.” I answered the appeal as if she 
had spoken. I laid my hand upon her white 
brow, a cold dew had gathered there. I spoke, 
“ Yes, my beloved, it is almost finished; you will 
goon be with Jesus.”” She gave one more look, 
two or three short fluttering breaths, and all was 
over—her spirit was with its God—not a strug- 
gle or groan preceded her departure. Her fa- 
ther came just in time to witness her last breath. 
For a long half hour, I remained in the same 
position, with the precious form of my liféless 
child upon my bosom. I closed those beautiful 
eyes with my own hand. I was calm. I felt 
that I had laid my angel from my own breast, 
upon the bosom of God. Her father and myself 
were alone. Her Sabbath commenced in heav- 
en. Ours was opened in deep, deep anguish. 


VARIETY. 











The Little Blind Boy. 


Once there was a little boy in Scotland, about eight 

old, who took the small pox, and when he grew 

, it was found it had shut up both his eyes, so that 

he could see nothing. He had been such a gentle, good 

boy, that all the family loved him, and led him about, 

and were very kind to him. He had a little sister 

Annie, twelve years old, who used to find amusement 

for him ; and when it came warm weatlier, she would take 
him to walk in the country. 

One day they took a long walk, and sat down at the 
foot of a great tree. “Annie,” said James, “what a 
pleasant day this is. The air feels so soft and warm to 
my face. 1 hear the brook recing of the smooth stones, 
and the sheep and lambs bleat. How I wish I couldsee 
them again. Hark! there is a thrash singing over our 
heads. ©! how beautiful it used to be to sit down here, 
and look to the far away hills, and the clear blue sky, 
and see the mill pain and the pretty ducks in the 
pond,—ah, Annie, I think I shall never see these things 


n. 
*eThen the little boy thought how dismal it would be to 
be always blind and dark, and feel so helpless and sad ; 


YOUTHS COMPANION. 


and he began to cry. “Don’t cry, James,” said his dear 


sister, “may be you'll seeyet. There was Daniel Scott, 
you know, had the small pox, and was blind for weeks, 
but he got well, and now he sees.as well as any body. Be- 
sides, you know,” said she, “God will do right about it, 
as dear mother says; and if he leaves you to be blind, 
will make you happy some other way. . Besides, we all 
do what we can for you; and I will read to you, and it 
will not be so bad.” t 2 

But poor James kept thinking of his misfortune, and 
sat down with his head bent upon his hands, with his el- 
bows or his knees, and kept on crying. The flood of 
tears pressed their way between his eye-lids, which had 
stuck together, and when he lifted up his head, he cried 
out, “O Annie, I can see! There’s the brook and the 
mill, and the sheep! O how glad Iam!” Annie was 
as joyful as he, and hurried him to return home so as to 
tell the good news ; but James could hardly walk, for he 
wanted so to look about him. 

“Oh!” said he, “how little do children know of the 
blessing of sight. If they had only lost it awhile, like 
me, they would never cease to thank God for eye-sight.” 

You may think how pleased they all were at home. 
At night when the father prayed in the family, and came 
to thank God for restoring dear little James, he almost 
wept for joy. James soon got his sight completely, and 
when he grew up to be a man, he never forgot to be 
grateful to his heavenly Father that he was not blind. 

(Mother's Monthly Journal. 
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World without End, 

“ World without end!” Children, did you ever con- 
sider the meaning of these words? Many of you hear 
them, over and over again, every Sunday ; but there are 
few, perhaps, who try to understand them, or give to 
them a moment’s serious thought. 

“ World without end!” Not the world in which we 
are living now, for the Bible tells us that it shall be de- 
stroyed in the great and terrible day of judgment; it is 
the world to come, the life that is after death, which 
shall last forever and ever. 

To the young it seems a very long period when they 
look forward to ten or twenty years; while the old, who 
have experienced the rapid flight of time, will say that 
twenty years have passed over them like a dream. But 
neither young nor old can calculate the duration of 
eternity. The mind is lost in thinking of the thousands 
and thousands of years that will roll on, and yet when 
they are gone, eternity will be only just beginning ; and 
tens of thousands and tens of millions will follow, but. 
still eternity will be the same. It is from everlasting to 
everlasting, world without end! 

Reader, through all those long, long years, and through 
ages after them which you cannot count, your soul must 
live, either in a state of perfect bliss, or hopeless, end- 
less woe. For which are you now preparing? Have 
you been to Christ for the pardon of your sins? Do 
you pray for his Holy Spirit to change your heart, and 
make you a child of God? If not, your soul is in ex- 
ceeding danger, for there is no other way by which you 
can be saved. Then seek the Saviour without delay; 
for this life will soon be over, and unless you join God’s 

ple here, you will not hereafter be admitted into the 

appy number who shall surround his throue in heaven, 

there to unite in the song of praise and glory to the 
Lamb, world without end, forever and ever. 


a 
©The Worst Thing I Ever Did.” 

I was conversing with a sailor, a few weeks ago, who 
was awakened to see his lost condition while out of 
Christ, and while I was trying to impress upon his mind 
that Jesus was ready and willing to save him—that even 
the chiefest of sinners. may heve salvation, if they will 
repent and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, he remark- 


.| ed to me—“ O, I know all about these promises—I learnt 


them while at the Sunday School ; I used to go to Sun- 
day School when I lived in England. O, t was the 
worst thing I ever did to leave that Sabbath School.” He 
repeated the last senteneé several times. / 

[Youth's Cabinet. 


EL ENE NE 
Ten Rules of Life. 

The following rules for practical life were given by 
Mr. Jefferson, in a letter of advice to his namesake, 
Thomas Jefferson Smith; 

1. Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 

2. Never trouble others to do what you can do 
yourself. 

3. Never spend your money before you have it. 


4. Never buy what you do not want because it is 


cheap. 
5. Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst and cold. 
6. We never repent of having eaten too little. 
7. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 
8. How much pain those evils cost us which never 
happened. 





. Take things always by their smooth handle. 
10. When ‘angry, count 'ten before you speak. 






Bread Better than Rum. 


A father who gets intoxicated almost every day, and 
abuses his family most shamefully, sent his little son to 
buy him some spirit. The lad took the money, and went 
to the bakehouse, and returned with its full value in 
bread. This, said his mother, he has done frequently, 
although he has been cruelly whipped for it by his fa- 
ther. The family is reduced almost to starvation by 
neglect. The boy is led to this decided action, in part, 
by the impulse of hunger, but not wholly; there is some 
principle about it, for he says rum will make his father 
worse, if he brings it home. This boy has learnt many 
good things-in his Sabbath School.—S. S. Treasury. 

a 
_ Warm Vicruars.—* Why don’t you come after cold 
victuals as usual,” said a lady to a boy. “Father has 
joined the Temperance Society, and we have warm vic- 
tuals now,” was the reply. 
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THE LITTLE GRAVES, 


*T was autumn, and the leaves were dry, 
And rustled on the ground, 

And chilly winds went whistling by, 
With low and pensive sound. 


As peng grave-yard’s lone retreat, 
By meditation led, 

I walked with slow and cautious feet, 
Above the sleeping dead,— 


Three little graves, ranged side by side, 
aan close attention drew ; 
er two, the tall grass, bending, sighed, 
And one seemed fresh and new. shed, 


As, lingering there, I mused awhile 
On death’s long, dreamless sleep, 

And opening life’s deceitful smile, 
A mourner came to weep. 


Her form was bowed, but not with years, 
Her words were faint and few, 

And on those little graves her tears 
Distilled like evening dew. 


A prattling boy, some four years old, 
er trembling hand embraced, 
And from my heart the tale he told 
Will never be effaced. 


Mamma, now you must love me more, 
For little sister’s dead ; 

And other sister died before, 
And brother too, you said. 


Mamma, what made sweet sister die ? 
She loved me when we played; 

You told me, if I would not cry, 
You’d show me where she’s laid. 


*Tis here, my child, that sister lies, 
Deep buried in the ground ; 

No light comes to her little eyes, 
And she can hear no sound. 


Mamma, why can’t we take her up, 
And put her in my bed ? 

I'll feed her from my little cup, 
And then she won’t be dead. 


For sister’ll be afraid to lie 
In this dark grave to-night, 

And she'll be very cold, and cry, 
Because there is no light. 

No, sister is not cold, my child; 
For God, who saw her die, 

As he looked down from heaven and smiled, 
Recalled her to the sky. 

And then her spirit quickly fled 
To God, by whom ’twas given; 

Her body in the ground is dead, 
But sister lives in heaven. 

“Mamma, won’t she be hungry there, 
And want some bread to eat ? 

And who will give her clothes 'to wear, 
And keep them clean and neat? 

Papa must go and carry some ; 

ll send her all I’ve got; 

And he must bring sweet sister home, 
Mamma; now must he not ?” 

No, my dear child, that cannot be; 
But, if you’re good and true, 

You'll one day go to her; but she 
Can nevercome to you. ~ 

“ Let little children come to me,” 
Once our good Saviour said, 





And in his arms she’!! always be, 
And God will give her bread. 














